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S=— which were suspended all my interests for time and | the sight a thrill of horror went through me. I rose 
NARRATIVE. eternity—that the career upon which I was now to | against the unwelcome impression, and with an im- 








CONFESSIONS OF A GAMBLER. 
[Concluded.} 

«*¢As to myself, he then continued, separated from 
my former companions in gambling, and in the hab- 
its of idleness, profaneness, and revelry, which fol- 
lowed in its train, I went into the office of an em- 
inent lawyer in the Western part of New-York. 
Though humbled in my own estimation, and con- 
svivus of baving fallen fearfully short even of my 
conception of a virtuous character, I had ambition 
enough yet left to inspire me with a sincere, and, 
as I thought, invincible resolution to reform my 
life, and to make amends for past misconduct by fu- 
ture industry and sobriety. For a while that reso- 
lation was sacredly kept. I felt my former ardor 
for distinction rekindling within me. Hope began 
once more to light up her glorious visions before 
my youthful imagination. And the world, which I 
had learned to hate and to curse, because it frown- 
ed upon my vices, was fast recovering all the attrac- 
tions which my young heart had early thrown over 
it. From the first, Hdwevrer, there hung about me 
astrange and almost intolerable feeling of uneasi- 
ness. At times nothing could fix my attention. 
I read, and laid aside my book, and read again— 
and again laid it aside. Solitude was painful tome. 
[yielded to the suggestions of my restless heart ; 
and, by such steps as I need not detail, soon found 
myself the occasional companion of a new set of 
loose and unprincipled young men, whose chief bus- 
iness it was to feed the feverish excitement which 
constituted all the happiness of life, to them, by al- 
ternate games of cards and billiards, leading, not 
seldom, to scenes of riot and brutal vice. The pe- 
tied however approached, at which my conrar for 
lifemust be decided. I opened an office for myself, 
and was admitted to practice in the inferior courts 
ofthe State. My reflections on that occasion I well 
remember. During my second and third years in 
College, I often yielded to temptation, with the de- 
lusive consciousness of still having it in my power to 
resist; and with a firm resolution, that as soon as 
my associates in the upper classes had left the in- 
stitution, I would at once, and thoroughly, reform. 
My last year, however, was a year of increased dis- 
sipation. From having been an inferior, and fol- 
lowing the stiggestions of others more advanced, I 
found myself, partly thro’ the imprudence of unguard- 
ed hours, partly by accident, and partly for reasons 
which I was at a loss to assign, the principal lead- 
er ofa company of young men, many of whom I had 
myself enticed from duty and virtue, and whose 
sneers I could not now brave by abandoning their 
society, even if I had been able myself, as I imagi- 
ned I was, to relinquish the guilty pleasure of their 
vices. I solaced myself, therefore, under the re- 
proaches of conscience, and the mortification of de- 
feated ambition, by looking forward to the com- 
mencement of my professional studies, as the point 
at which, entirely freed as I should then be from 
all unworthy and dangerous connexions, I was re- 
solved to enter upon a course of the strictest self- 
denial and patient industry. This resolution, as I 
have already said, was for some time maintained. 
And when at last it was broken over, it was under 
the full impression that the day so near at hand, in 
Which I was to begin, in earnest, the business of 
life, would put a final period to all my follies and my 
vices. ‘That day had nowarrived. I reviewed my 
life—my broken resolutions—my blasted hopes— 
ny loss of reputation—my sacrifice of virtue, of 
nour, and of happiness. I looked forward, and 
‘lt, that the resolution was now to be taken, upon 








enter, terminated only at the grave—tiat there re- 
mained no more eras in life, to which I might Jook 
forward as starting points of reformation—that life 
and death were set before me for my final choice. 
And never—never, sir, could I forge: with what 
clearness of vision I seemed, at that moment to see 
before me the shade of my departed mother—just 
as I saw her, pale and emaciate:i, w\en she laid 
her hand upon my head, as she w= ip.Qe, and said, 
‘my son, remember thy Creator im the days of thy 
youth.’ 

‘«-«nder the influence of the ‘resolution, to which 
these reflections Jed, I was, for some time, attentive 
to business, and gradually securing the public con- 
fidence. But, though rationally convinced, that, 
however small, the regular and honest gains of in- 
dustry are far preferable to the irregular and uncer- 
tain gifts of fortune, however great they may some- 
times chance to be; still the ease, with which I had 
often acquired, at play, in a single night, more than 
T was likely to obtain by months of professional 
anxiety and toil, would force itself upon my recol- 
lection, and well nigh induce me, at times, to make 
my necessities an apology to my conscience for re- 
turning again to the society and the practices, which 
I had solemnly, and, as I felt, forever renounced. In 
this state of alternate resolution and indecision, it 
was my fortune to draw a prize of two thousand 
dollars in a public lottery, This event sealed my 
destiny for life—forever. It not only revived the 
passion for play in all its enchanting power, and 
confirmed my disgust at the petty & hard-earned in- 
comes ofa restricted business, but by rai$ing me at 
once above the immediate necessity of a monoto- 
nous and disagreeable labor, it created an indiffer- 
ence to business, whieh was scon Solkaved by hab- 
itual neglect of it. Acquired without sacrifices or 
pains, my money was expended without reluctance 
or economy. About the courts, which I generally 
attended, were gentlemen of my own profession, 
and others, with little to do, and ready to engage 
in every scheme of amusement, which promised re- 
lief from the burden of time, and gratified the gross 
and base passions, in which, to their apprehension, 
consisted all the ‘spirit and zest of life.’ With 
them the want of business, free habits of living, and 
more than all a deep-seated attachment to their plea- 
sures, which, though sometimes curbed and partial- 
ly subdued, had never been essentially conquered, 
soon made me a companion. Into all their amuse- 
ments and their vices, I rushed with headlong im- 
petuosity ; resolved, that as I had failed to obtain the 
approbation of my conscience by obeying its pure 
dictates, I would at least drown its reproaches. 
Hitherto I had been a fair and honorable gamester. 
I was now induced, by the villany of my associates, 
to oppose artifice to artifice and fraud to fraud. 
Through all my former dissipation and vice, I had 
maintained my belief in Christianity ; and my hope 
was, that I should yet die the death of the righteous, 
and my latter end be like his. I had even some- 
times gone through, in imagination, With my dying 
scene—had called my companions to my bed—had 
given them my dying advice, and seemed to myself 
almost to anticipate the agonies ofa late repentance, 
and the joys of a pious death. But in the society of 
Infidels and Atheists I was reasoned and laughed 
out of my principles. 1 abjured my religion and my 
God. Thus freed from all restraint, I led the bold- 
est in blasphemy and debauchery. On one occa- 
sion, having spent the night in gambling and drink- 
ing with two of my companions at a country tavern, 
I accidentally opened a small door over the fireplace, 
and discovered a Bible lying inthe cupboard, At 
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precation, which now rings in my ears, threw the 
volume into the fire, put a shovel of living coals in 
its place, and closed the door. At another time, 
having played deeply with the Sheriff of the Coun- 
ty, and won from him, in one night, all he possess- 
ed on earth, J saw him leave the house with expres- 
sions of the utmost agony, and imploring curses up- 
on his head, if ever he saw his ruined wife and 
The next day he was taken from 
a@ weil, ito which he had flung himself in iris des- 
pair, and carried a corpse, into that beggared and 
distracted family. Dreading the consequences of 
the sensation created in the public mind by this cir- 
cumstance, I left the vicinity, and in a few days 
sailed for New-Orleans, where I continued until 
the death of my father. 

“On my passage—out of the atmosphere of my a- 
bandoned companions—I was once more compelled 
to reflect. Reflection brought with it alarm and 
horror. Agitated with feelings ofself-reproach and 
fear, too intense to be concealed, I had one night 
paced the deck of the vessel until my fellow-pas- 
sengers and the ship’s crew, with the exception of 
the second mate and the helmsman, had all retired 
to their births. Oh whatanight wasthat! Above, 
around, all was solitude, an awful solitude! I 
seemed to myselflike one entering, alone, into eter- 
nity. The sky, the air, the ocean, all was full of 
the presence of God—all uttered the voice of his 
wrath. For the sight of land—the shelter of earth- 
ly objects—I would have given worlds. While 
thus agonized—alternately resolved to throw myself 
into the bosom of the angry deep, and encouraged, 
even yet, to sue for mercy at the hand of my forsa- 
ken and insulted God—I was arrested in my medi- 
tations by the call of the mate to the crew, to pre- 
pare for entering the mouth of the Mississippi. 
With the consciousness of human society and the 
sight of land, my scepticism and courage also retur- 
ned: and my thoughts passed, ina single hour, 
from ‘ the fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation’ to the scenes of gambling and riot, 
which had so often drowned the remonstrances and 
reproaches of my conscience and my reason. Into 
these scenes I hastened with new avidity. Fortune 
still smiled upon me. I accumulated wealth with 
surprising rapidity, and yet left untouched no pleas- 
ure, which wealth could purchase. But success to 
me was, of course, ruintoothers. And I am shock- 
ed to remember what corruption of character; what 
reckless vice, what multiplied miseries, and what 
appalling deaths were the undeniable fruits of the 
single practice of gambling, within the circle of my 
own acquaintances and associates. Of four or five 
young gentlemen whom I recollect to have allured 
to the haunts of dissipation, in New-Orleans, two 
were single men, connected with important offices. 
Losing their habits of industry and sobriety, they 
were also suspected, and doubtless with reason, of 
unfaithfulness and injustice ; were dismissed from 
their employments ; in their desperation joined a 
band of swindlers, end were finally arrested in one 
of the Northern States for forgery. One of them 
immediately taking a small phial from his pocket, 
swallowed its contents and died in dreadful agony. 
The other was committed to the penitentiary for life. 

**¢ Another individual of the number was a mer- 
chant, with a wife and several children. 1 had 
known him when a boy, and became, soon after 
my removal to the city, sincerely attached to him. 
He had a noble spirit ; was entirely free from all 
my vices, and I believe entertained strong hopes of 
reclaiming me. Prosperous in business, and bles- 
sed beyond all my former conceptions of domestic 
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happiness, in the love and confidence ofa beautiful 
and charming wile, in the midst of a group of cheer- 
fu! and innocent daughters, he occupied a delight- 
ful house in the suburbs of the city, embosomed in 
a grove of oranges. Here, known only as the 
youthful friend of the adored husband and father, I 
was a frequent guest, and experienced a kindness 
proportioned to the deep attachment which they all 
felt for that worthy and happy man. Being both of 
us much at leisure, we were often together—talk- 
ed together of our early days—went together to the 
Theatre—and sat together at the card table; at 
first for amusement only—afterwards for sinall 
stakes. By degrees, I infused into his heart the 
love of play. The habit soon became fixed. Domes- 
tic joys were gradually losing their interest to him. 
His house, to which he had hitherto hastened in 
the intervals of business, eager to repeat the ever 
new delights of that enchanting scene, was more 
and more forsaken. All there, was indeed, the 
same; but hewasehanged. Isaw the c>ange, and 
at times regretted it. Reckless as I had become 
of my own fate, I had still some human sympathies 
left, which the prospect of ruin to that unsuspect- 
ing family had power to awaken. But I had not 
resolution of benevolence enough to forego my own 
daily, though guilty pleasures, even for their sakes. 
We played deeper and deeper. He was unfortu- 
nate—angry—and hinted that I cheated. It was 
true. But I would not bear the charge. I chal- 
lenged him. We fought. I ran my sword through 
his lungs, and he died upon it, vainly endeavoring, 
as | gathered from a few broken expressions, to ut- 
ter a last message for his wife. His body was car- 
ried to his own house by a servant, just as the un- 
suspecting and happy family were assembled for 
breakfast. I had been miserable before—miserable 
in the midst of all my guilty pleasures; but this 
was more than I could bear. I cursed my fate, 
and ina single hour would have changed condi- 
tions with him. But, sir, I am reserved for anoth- 


er destiny. A lingering death is now before me— 
and Hell 'y 


‘“* He was unable to proceed, and the subject was 


never resumed. I saw him repeatedly during the 
few days he survived, and did for him all that hu- 
man power can do for the dying sinner. His sal- 
vation I felt to be yet possible ; but I scarcely look- 
ed for it. All we could do for the poor victim of 
his lusts was to suffer on with him—to labor with 
him to the end—to pray, Father, if it be pos- 
sible, save, oh save the soul; nevertheless, not as 
we will, but as thou wilt. I was not present at his 
death ; but understood from the friend who attend- 
ed him, that as the last moment approached, his 
eyes were intently turned to Heaven—his features, 
so often distorted with horror, and the more so as he 
felt his end drawing near, assumed, for the first 
time, the fixed and earnest expression of the unfor- 
given soul in its last prayer. I read the service at 
his grave, and we laid him down—oh, with what 
different feelings—by the side of his unconscious 
mother and sister, to slumber on together, till the 
Angel of God shall wake them.” 


From the American Traveller. 
A VILLAGE SKETCH, 

Some time ago, while on a journey to the north, 
I had occasion to pass through the town of C ‘ 
where I spent the night at the house of an aged 
friend of my father. After tea, the weather being 
pleasant, the old gentleman invited me to walk ; 
and feeling fatigued from my ride during the day, I 
readily consented. He led the way'to the village 
churchyard, which we entered, and amused our- 
selves with reading the inscriptions upon the tomb 
stones. ‘The old man pointed to a couple of grave 
stones, side by side, and began the following story. 

In those graves lie mouldering the remains of 
two who were once thought to be the happiest of 
the happy. Helen Jones was the only daughter of 
respectable parents, whose only ambition consisted 
in rendering her an object worthy the affection and 
esteem of all. She was early taught the high ad- 
vantages of a religious life, and such other acquire- 
ments as peculiarly‘adorn a female mind. While 


yet in tender years, she became acquainted with 
Edward Graham, the son of a neighbor, and the 
pride of the whole village. He would s’, for hours 
as if rivetted tothe spot, listening to the soft notes 
of her piano ; or would roam with her in the fields, 
in search of flowers, regardless of the swiftly flying 
hours. Time passed on, and Edward engaged in 
business; and when his fair companion was scarce- 
ly sixteen, he offered his hand, which was accepted. 
‘'hey were married, and every tongue pronounced 
them happy. Butalas! it proved otherwise. They 
had been married but a short time, when he who 
should have protected her youth, began to neglect 
her, and to leave her, as it were, alone in the world. 
She would often look at the slow moving hands of 
the clock, to see if the time had not nearly arrived 
for her husband’s return; and if he staid a few mo- 
ments later than usual, she would watch at the win- 
dow to catch the first glimpse of his appearance. 
Atlength, that bane of society, that curse upon a 
community /the gaming table, engrossed his whole 
time, and bjumted every noble feeling of his soul— 
and, morning after morning, would his wife be seen 
sitting at the window, having watched with sleep- 
less eyes all night; and when he did return, she 
was never known to reproach him. If she expres- 
sed her anxiety at his long absence, he usually an- 
swered her with cold indifference. It was in vain 
that she tried the thrilling notes of the piano, for 
which he had formerly professed so much delight. 
It now afforded him no pleasure, compared with the 
bottle and the billiard room. He disposed of her 
piano, which had been a present from her father, 
to pay a debt of “‘ honor.” He even neglected to 
provide for her the necessaries of life. All this 
she bore without amurmur. One evening, having 
finished herwork, and sat down to meditate upon 
her unhappy lot, she heard some one approaching 
the house. She rose to open the door—it was her 
Edward—but so intoxicated as to be hardly able to 
enter the dwelling. He was followed by a consta- 
ble, who had attended him hither on his way to the 
county jail.- When she saw her dear Edward in 
this condition,-and the officer made known his busi- 
ness, it was so great a shock that she fainted. Her 
husband immediately departed, leaving her in the 
care of a neighbor. When she had sufficiently re- 
covered, sherfooked wildly around, and inquired if 
Edward was at home;: but it was evident that rea- 
son had left its seat. She soon fell a victim to her 
madness, by exposing her tender limbs to the mid- 
night air, in gathering, as she expressed it, flowers 
with her dear Edward. Her husband, soon after 
entering the prison, contracted a cold from the 
dampness of the walls, which threw him into a fe- 
ver, and he soon after died. ‘‘ remember to this 
day,” continued the old man, “the awful pangs of 
conscience wfich haunted him in his last moments, 
as he pronounced the name of his once beloved, 
but much injured Helen.” 
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From the Theological Repertory. 
VISIT TO A SICK COTTAGE, 

The cottage of Eunice W , was ten miles dis- 
tant, in a part of the country far removed from 
the frequent observation of travellers. The way 
leading to it is one of those, which never fail to de- 
light the lover of nature and of solitude. While 
following the winding of the road on the sides of 
the mountains, my attention was involuntarily di- 
rected to the extensive valley below me. At one 
end of it stoo@’a lage farth house, with its numerous 
barns, havingevery appearance of the most abund- 
ant comfort. The well fenced land, and numerous 
cattle feeding in the adjoining meadows, gave the 
impression that the owner was one who enjoyed 
much of this world’s goeds. At some distance 
from it, nearly at the foot of the mountain on which 
I rode, a small hut appeared through the foliage of 
the trees, smoke cheerfully arose from its chimney ; 
but its tattered roof, hardly sufficient to turn the 
storm, denoted it the home of poverty. Here was 
a contrast too striking to be unobserved. Why 
(thought I) is Providence thus diverse in its gifts. 


Pench 


The owner of yonder mansion may be one whose 
heart has never felt an emotion of gratitude to the 
giver of all his prosperity ; yet he lives in affluence 
The inmates of this miserable cottage may be those 
who acknowledge God in all their ways, and even 
in their poverty,are grateful worshippers ofhis name 
Yet they are left to pine in obscurity and want. 
These difficulties were removed, however, by the 
reflection, that the Author of all good does not show 
his regard by the bestowment of temporal favors 
but for wise reasons, ‘‘ he maketh his sun to rise 
upon the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just & the unjust.” In the midst of these thoughts 
[ unconsciously drew near a small cottage, which, 
from the information I had received, I took for the 
home of the W ’s. On inquiry, I found [ 
was not mistaken. Its appearance fully correspond. 
ed with the description given me of it. There was 
nothing about it to delight the eye, or to give the 
impression that industry and contentment dwelt 
within. Alas! it was the home ofa poor and much 
afflicted family. ‘Nothing but the blue appearance 
of far distant mountains, was here calculated to 
take the attention. As I approached the door, it was 
quickly opened by an aged female, who I soon 
learned, was the mother of Eunice. She received 
me with much cheerfulness, and hastily handed the 
best chair of the humble room. After making a 
few remarks, I stated the object of my visit. Tears 
of gratitude immediately filled the eyes of the old 
lady. She expressed her thanks, and observed, 
Eunice would be pleased to see me, as nothing de- 
lighted her more than to converse with those who 
could give her instruction on.the subject of reli- 
gion. She had left me but a moment, when Anna, 
the only sister of Eunice, entered the room; she 
was two years olderthan Eunice, and like her, 
had been frequently sick. Her countenance wore 
the paleness of death. There was an expression, 
however, in her large dark eye, so peculiar and in- 
teresting, as to give the impression, that she had 
not always been in the same humble condition.— 
She replied with ease to my questions respecting 
the illness of her sister; spoke with much fervor 
and warmth of the preciousness of religion, and 
said, that her father, who had been a soldier in the 
revolution, her mother, her sister, and herself, were 
all members of the Episcopal Church in A ; 
the neighboring village ; for some time they regu- 
larly attended worship, but since the sickness of 
their family they had been deprived of that privi- 
lege. Severe as was the privation, they could nev- 
ertheless worship Him “ who dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands,” in their own poor home.— 
Our conversation was here interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the old lady, who said Eunice was ready 
toseeme. I immediately followed her into the ad- 
joining apartment, and found there, as I had antici- 
pated, a person of lovely Christian character. Such 
was the nature of the disease, that the bed on 
which she lay, had to be suspended from the ceil- 
ing above it. There wasa pleasing neatness in this 
little chamber ; but its inmate was the object which 
rendered it chiefly interesting. She lay partly erect 
by the help of pillows. Sickness had bereft her 
countenance of every trace of health, but it had not 
as is too frequently the case, imparted an expres 
sion of impatience. There was a sweet calmness 
diffused over it, which seemed to say, “ this light 
affliction which is but for a moment, will work out 
for me, a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

I seated myself by her bed side, and said to her, 
Eunice, some of your friends in A told me 
of your sickness, and I have come to see you~ 
She expressed her thanks with a tremulous voice, 
for her heart was full; but in a few moments she 
became composed, and said, Yes, I have been long, 
very long sick, and sometimes I look, too anxious 
ly I fear, for the coming of my Saviour. But, 
Eunice, do you not expect to get well? Ah no! I 
feel satisfied, it is the will of God, that this sickness 
should be unto death. But do you not desire to 
recover? There is much to be enjoyed in this 
world. Yes, she replied, I know there is much to 





attach me to life, my church, my relatives and 
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jlone for them; but yet there is much sin, and) 
much sorrow. O it is better to depart and be with 
he Saviour! Do you not often feel your affliction 
oo heavy to be borne ? With an expression of the 
nost unaffected sincerity, she replied, 1 cannot say 
that I do. My sufferings are often very severe, 
pat Lought not, I try not to murmur. My Saviour 
wfered much more than I suffer, nor can I suffer 
nore than I deserve. What is it, Eunice, that af- 
fords you SO much consolation in your affliction? 
Nothing! nothing! she quickly replied, but the 
resence of my Saviour. Itis now nearly four years 
nce 1 began to love him, and ever ‘since I have 
igen happy. You are convinced, then, that He 
who has already done so much for you, will soon 
for ever deliver you from all suffering? O yes! it 
¢ that confidence, and the joyful hope of soon see- 
ing my Saviour as he is, that gives ‘my heart all its 
wnsolation. She expressed all this with so much 
geling, accompanied with an expression of coun- 
mance and a tone of voice so sweet, as to leave no 
doubt upon my mind, that she had made advances 
in grace to which very few in this life attain. Her 
conversation appeared almost literally to be in 
~ heaven ; she looked and talked like one whose spir- 
itwas already fit for that blessed abode. Never, 
(though I have been by the death-beds of many 
Christians) never have I seen one like hers. Here 
was perfect patience under excruciating suffering, 
and entire resignation to the will of God. Here in 
this little cottage, in the midst of poverty, was hap- 
piness, which the mansions of the rich, and the 
palaces of kings could never impart. Truly God 
sno respecter of persons, but all, in whatever con- 
dition, who fear him, and work righteousness, are 
accepted of him. What must have been the condi- 
tion of this poor family without religion? There 
was very little on earth to alleviate their misery ; 
they might have almost envied the happiness of the 
very brutes which were grazing around them.— 
But when ¢hat, the most precious of heaven’s gifts, 
entered their humble abode, all was peace. 
*Gladly would I have continued this conversation, 
but, the sun had long been hid behind the Western 
mountains, It was time for me to return. After 
, ommending this interesting family to the God and 
Father of all, I left them, more deeply impressed 
thanever, with the power and worth of that religion, 
which gives to the éarthly lot of man, all that ren- 
ders it desirable and happy. W.S. P. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
TEMPERANCE IN YOUTH. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—I am one of the thousands 
of youth who, as one of your editorial articles says, 
Weekly read your interesting paper. AsI was re- 
flecting a few days ago, upon the ravages of Intem- 
perance in this land, the thought struck me that 
your paper might become a most efficient instru- 
meat in staying the march of this destructive pes- 
tilence. 
And this is perfectly evident from numerous rea- 
sons; and first ; as you yourself have said, the ideas 
implanted in the mind of youth and the principles 
engrafted in early life will influence the future man. 
This is the practical language of Sabbath Schools, 


Juvenile papers, books, &&c. And you too have of 


late been entertaining.and instructing your read- 
ers by a detail of ** Facts relative talittle children,” 
and what do they pfove except that the mind even 
of an infant is capable of receiving lasting impres- 
sions? And I ask how can the minds of youth be 
impressed to better purpose, than in favour of the 
system of “entire abstinence” from Ardent Spir- 
its, asystem which if we who are the youth of this 


land do not practice, the efforts of the friends of 


emperance will be vain, our liberty will be sac- 
rificed at the shrine of Intemperance. And if these 
things be so, then surely you, through the mediam 
of. your paper, may be peculiarly useful in this 
branch of benevolent effort, ‘‘and he who shall 
contribute a mite to this work of God will deserve 


fiends, and hed Ta desire to live, it should be;the thousands who read your paper all be saved 


from this curse, by your instrumentality, then would 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








‘that highest wish of the editors, to do good” be 
accomplished ; and should they not, Oh! let them 
not go to ruin unwarned. Let your paper wherev- 
er it goes send forth its voice, Abstain from it, 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not!’ and a thou- 
sand young hearts in our land would echo back the 
cry of “total abstinence.” Yours, 

A Constant and Youthful Reader. 


Lo 
THE DESERTED CHILDREN. 
A REAL INCIDENT. 

In the Autumn of 1823, a man was descend ng 
the Ohio river, with three small children, in a ca- 
noe. He had lost his wife, and in the emigrating 
spirit of our people, was transporting his all toa 
new country, where he mightagain begin the world. 
Arriving towards evening at a small island, he land- 
ed there with the intention. ,ef encamping for the 
night. After remaining for @ shost time, he deter- 
mined to visit the opposite shore, for the purpose, 
probably, of purchasing provisions ; and telling his 
children that he would soon return to them, he pad- 
died off, leaving them aloneon the island. Un- 
fortunately, he met on the shore with some loose 
company, who had mvited him to drink. He be- 
came intoxicated, and in attempting to return to 
the island in the night, was drowned. The canoe 
floated away, and no one knew of the catastro- 
phe until the following day. 
The poor deserted children, in the mean while, 
wandered about the uninhabited island, straining 
their little eyes to catch a glimpse of their father.— 
Night came, and they: had no fire or food—no bed 
to rest upon, and no parent té watch over them.— 
The weather was extremely cold, and the eldest 
child, though but eight years of age, remembered 
to have heard that persons who slept in the cold, 
were sometimes chilled to death. She continued 
therefore, to wander about: and when the younger 
children, worn out with fatigue and drowsiness, 
were ready to drop into slumber, she kept them a- 
wake with amusing or alarming stories. At last, 
nature could hold out no longer, and the little ones, 
chilled and aching with cold, threw themselves on 
the grouitd.—Then theiraisfer sit down, and 
spreading out her garments as wide as possible, 
drew them on her. lap, and endeavored to impart 
the warmth of her own bosom, as they slept sweet- 
ly on her arms. 

Morning came, and the desolate children sat on 
the shore, weeping bitterly. * At length they were 
filled with joy, by the sight of a canoe approaching 
the island. But they soon discovered that it was 
filled with Indians; their delight was changed into 
terror, and they fled into the woods. Believirg 
that the savages had murdeted their father, and 
were.now come to seek for them, they crouched un- 
der the bushes, hiding in breathless fear, like a 
brood of young patridges. 

The Indians having kindled a fire, sat down a- 
round it, and began to cook their morning meal, 
and the eldest child, as she peeped out from her 
hiding place, began to think that they had not kil- 
led their father. She reflected, too, that they must 
inevitably starve, ifleft on this lone ee ; while on 
the other hand, there was a possibility of being 
kindly treated by the Indians, 
her brother and sister, who had been begging pit- 
eously for food, had pierced her heart, and awak- 
ened all her energy. She told. the little ones, over 
whose feebler minds her-fine spirit had acquired 
‘an absolute sway, to get upand go with her; then 
taking a hand of each, she fearlessly led them to 
the Indian camp fire. 


The cries, too, of 


Fortunately, the savages 
understood our language, and when the little girl 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 
This bear, justly considered as the most dreadful 
and dangerous of NorthAmerican quadrupeds, is the 
despotie and sanguinary monarch of the wilds over 
which he ranges. Gigantic in size, and terrific in 
aspect, he unites to a ferociously blood-thirsty dis- 
position a surpassing strength of limb, which gives 
him undisputed supremacy over every other quad- 
ruped tenant of the wilderness, and causes man him- 
self to tremble at his approach, though possessed of 
defensive weapons unknown to any but the human 
race. ‘To the Indians, the very name of the grizz- 
ly bear is dreadful, and the killing of one is es- 
teemed equal to a great victory. The white hun- 
ters are almost always willing to avoid an encoun- 
ter with so powerful an adversary, and seldom, or 
never, wantonly provoke his anger. 
This formidable bear, unhesitatingly, pursucs 
and attacks men or animals, when excited by hun- 
ger or passion, and slaughters, indiscriminately, ev- 
ery creature whose speed or artifice is not sufficient 
to place him beyond his reach. The bison, whose 
size and imposing appearance might seem to be a 
sufficient protection, does not always elude his grasp, 
as the grizzly bear is strong enough to overpower 
this animal, and drag its carcass to a convenient 
place, to be deposited, and devoured at leisure. 
This bear, at present, inhabits the country adja- 
cent to the castern side of the Rocky Mountains, 
where it Trequents the plains, or resides in the cop- 
ses of wood, which skirt along the margin of water 
courses. ‘There is some reason to believe, that the 
grizzly bear once inhabited the Atlantic regions o! 
the United States, if we may be allowed to form any 
infererence from traditions existing among the Del- 
aware Indians, relative to the big naked bear, 
which was formerly found on the banks of the Huc- 
son. The venerable Heckewelder informs us, that 
Indian mothers used to frighten their children into 
quietness, by speaking to them of this animal. 
Two cubs of the grizzly bear were, sume time 
since, kept alive in the menagerie of Peale’s (now 
the Philadelphia) Museum. When first xeceived, 
they were quite small, but speedily gave indications 
of that ferocity, for which this species is so remark - 
able. As they increased in size, they became ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, seizing and tearing to pieces 
every animal they could lay hold of, and expressing 
extreme, eagerness to get at those accidentally 
brought within sight of their cage, by grasping the 
iron bars with their paws, and shaking them violent- 
ly, to the great terror of spectators, who felt inse- 
cure while witnessing such displays of their 
strength. In one instance, an unfortunate monkey 
was walking over the top of their cage, when the 
end of the chain, which hung from his waist, drop- 
ped through within reach of the bears: they imme- 
diately seized it, dragged the screaming animal 
thruugh the narrow aperture, tore him limb from 
limb, and devoured his mangled carcass almost in- 
stantaneously. At another time, a small monkey 
thrust his arm through an opening in the bear-cage, 
to reach after some object: one of them immediate- 
ly seized him, and, with a sudden jerk, tore the 
whole arm and shoulder-blade from the body, and 
devoured it before any one could interfere. ‘They 
were still cubs, and very little more than half grown, 
when their ferocity became so alarming, as to ex- 
¢ite continual apprehension, lest they should escape; 
and they were killed, in order to prevent such an 
event. 

The grizzly bear is remarkably tenaciousof life, 
and on many occasions, numerous rifle balls have 
been fired into the body of an individual, without 
much apparent injury. Instances are related by 





lations claimed them.— Western Souvenir. 


had explained to them what had occurred, they re- 
ceived the deserted children kindly, and conducted 
them to the nearest of our towns, where they were 
kept by some benevolent people, until their own re- 


the travellers, who have explored the countries in 
the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, of from ten 
to fourteen balls having been discharged into the 
body of one of these bears, before it expired. In 





confirmation of these statements, we shall here in- 





but virtue is like the stars of heaven. 











the everlasting gratitude of the republic.” 
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Prejudice, like a flaw in a mirror, presents objects in distort- 


Should! ea £ 


Proverbs.—Beauty in women is like the flower in the spring, | troduce an ingident from the narrative given in the 





journals of Lewis and Clark, in their Expedition 
tothe Rocky Mountains :— 








YOUTHS COMPANION. 











One evening, the men in the hindmost of one of 
Lewis and Clark’s canoes, perceived one of these 
bears lying in the open ground, about three hun- 
dred paces from the river, and six of them, who 
were all good hunters, went to attack him. Con- 
cealing themselves by a small eminence, they were 
able to approach within forty paces, unperceived. 
Four of the hunters now fired, and each lodged a 
ball in his body, two of which passed directly thro’ 
the lungs. The bear sprang up, and ran, furious- 
ly, with open mouth, uponthem. ‘Two of the hun- 
ters, who had reserved their fire, gave him two ad- 
ditional wounds, and one, breaking his shoulder- 
blade, somewhat retarded his motions. Before 
they could again load their guns, he came so close 
upon them, that they were obliged to run towards 
the river, and, before they had gained it, the bear 
had almost overtaken them. ‘Twomen jumped in- 
to the canoe; the other four separated, and, con- 
cealing themselves among the willows, fired as fast 
#2 they could load their pieces. Several times the 
bear vas struck, but each shot seemed only to di- 
rect his fury towards the hunter. At last, he pur- 
sued them soclosely, that they threw aside their 
guns and pouches, and jumped from a perpendicu- 
lar bank, twenty feet high, into the river. The 
bear sprang after them, and was very near the 
hindmost man, when one of the hunters, on the 
shore, shot him through the head, and, finally, kil- 
led him. When they dragged him on shore, they 
found that eight balls had passed through his’ body, 
in different directions. J. D. Gopman. 











EDITORIAL. 








ENTIRE ABSTINENCE, 

We cheerfully accede to the proposal of “ A 
Constant and Youthful Reader,” to devote some por- 
tion of our “little Recorder’’ to the cause of. T'em- 
perance ; and to inculcate upon our youthful read- 
ers, among all their duties, that of abstaining en- 
tirely from ardent spirits. We acknowledge that 
we have not before thought particularly of the ne- 
cessity of doing so; and therefore own our obliga- 
tions to him for the suggestion. We believe indeed 
that there must be a great portion of our readers, 
who do not taste spirits from the beginning to 
the end of the year. Ten or fifteen years ago, 
it was far otherwise, but now there are multitudes 
of Christians who have practically banished these 
drinks from their houses, whether they have come 
under engagements to do so, or not; and their chil- 
dren, when at home, are out of the way of the temp- 
tation. There may be others, however, whose pa- 
rents have not yet thought seriously on this prac- 
tice, but continue in what has been considered a 
temperate and proper habit. And very many of 
our readers, particularly young men and lads, may 
be occasionally presented with inducements for 
drinking, when they are abroad and associated with 
others who are perhaps less established and guard- 
ed in moral habits than themselves. 

Now, taking it for granted that not one ofail our 
young friends wishes ever to become a drunkard or 
a tippler, we recommend to every one to adopt the 
resolution of never putting the cup of liquor to his 
lips, on any occasion whatever. If physicians pre- 
seribe any spirit as a medicine, that is another 
thing. It will probably be combined with other 
nauseous substances, and you may drink it if you 
must. But of ardent spirits prepared in any mode 
asa drink, or a beverage, or a cordial, we would say 
with friendly importunity, “‘ Touch not, taste not.” 
livery where, and on all occasions, and in all com- 
panies, turn your eyes from the deadly foe, refuse 
every solicitation, resist every tempter. Be resolv- 
ed that you will keep yourselves from this danger 
and pollution; and that if you are spared to the 
yeats of manhood, you will be virtuous and tem- 
perate men. 

We will assign a -few reasons for proposing to 
our readers such a resolution. One is that habits, 
both good and bad, are generally formed in early 
life. It is so with all habits that can be named ; 





and as much so with the habit of sipping strong 
drink asany other. We do not believe that men are 


born drunkards, unless the parents were eminently 
of that characte: ; but many drunkards have been 
made in the cradle, by the nurse’s pap and the 
mother’s mingled dose. Ifyou have escaped these 
dangers of the earliest infancy, beware of those 
which follow. For many are made tiplers in their 
boyhood, by the sweetened portion from the hand 
of mistaken parents and friends. Well do we re- 
member the perils which boys encounter in the 
confectioner’s shop, at the raising, at the militia 
training, and when loitering around the convivial 
company on public occasions. On such occasions 
the first appetite is created ; on the same & similar oc- 
casions it is strengthened in riper years ; it requires 
a frequent indulgence in subsequent life ; perhaps 
it is not called intemperate drinking till middle life 
or even old age ; but sooner or later it is the ruin of 
the man. That ruin began when the youth or the 
child first began to relish the deadly poison. Let 
children and youth then beware, lest they faj] in 
the same silent manner, after the example of the 
ungodly. 

Another reason for the resolution is, that temp- 
tations and dangers surround you. The habits and 
fashions of society are much changed ; especially 
in some places, and within some circles. But oc- 
casions are stil] numereus, where a young man can- 
not avoid encountering the rum-drinkers, and where 
there will be more or Jess inducement presented 
for his joining with them. You will be frequently 
assailed by the importuhities of friendship, of pleas- 
ing companionship, of imperious custom, and of 
brow-beating ridicule. If then you would not be 
overcome, or be confinually struggling against a 
mighty influence, you would do well to make a 
firm and decisive stan@ at once, from which you 
resolve never to be moved. 

Agaia, a fixed resolution is a sufficient reply to 
every invitation, anda complete denial to every 
tempter. Motives and arguments will be urged in 
abundance, while you resist feebly, at some times 
refusing and at others complying. But if you can 
say with truth ‘‘ Z never drink,” it is an answer al- 
ways ready and always conclusive. You will your- 
self feel that you stand on solid ground, and your 
assailants will perceive in a momeht that you stand 
immovable as arock, oon they will know your 
principles, and cease to trouble you. They will 
respect and honor you, and perhaps imitate your 
example. Atleast, you will keep your own feet 
from one of the highways which lead to the cham- 
bers of death. 

—e— 
GRATITUDE AND HONESTY. 

We refer our readers to a Card which is inserted 
this week, expressing thanks to certain Gentlemen 
for Books they had given to the House of Refor- 
mation for Juvenile Delinquents at South Boston. 
In connection with it we will here mention an an- 
ecdote of three boys belonging to that Institution, 
which was published in the Recorder of March 
19th. These boys were in Boston on a visit a few 
days before, by permission of the Superintendant : 
and while walking the streets they picked up a 
pocket book, containing some valuable papers and 
sixty-seven dollars in money. ‘They went immedi- 
ately to the Superintendant, Mr. Wells, who was al- 
so in the city, and gave the pocket book to him, so 
that the owner had opportunity to procure it again. 

Now it is no merit in children to be grateful for 
favors, or honest and faithful in the discharge of ev- 
ery trust. We hope too that fidelity and gratitude 
are so common ani@tig our readers, that these ifi- 
stances will not appear any way remarkable or won- 
derful. They are mentioned, however, to show 
the usefulness of the Institution where those chil- 
dren belong. Before they went there, the children 
were deprived of the faithful care of parents and 
other friends, by their death or otherwise, ahd so 
spent their time aboutthe streets and wharves, 
where they saw much wicked conduct, instead of 
laboring with their hands or going to school. It is 
no wonder that they were ignorant, idle and ragged. 
The city government therefore were kind, in tak- 
ing them away to the House of Reformation,where 
they are governed, and maintained, and taught to 


een} 


read; and where they learn the will of G 
the truths of his holy word. And now we = 
their teacher can give them leave to come <- 


he : : Several 
miles into the city, without fear of their abscond- 
ing ; and that they do not try to secrete and spend 


money which they find, but immediately inquire fo 
the owner that they may restore it to him. If this 
is proper and becoming in them, how much more 
in those children who have had far greater advan- 
tages all theirdays. How grateful should you be 
whose blessings have been tenfold more numeroys: 
how faithful should you be in all the relations and 
circumstances of life, who have had tenfold greater 
advantages for light and instruction. 

ee 


MISCELLANY. 














Filial Disobedience Punished.—The Rev. John 
Wesley gives an account of a family, containip 
seven in number, who were remarkably guilty of 
this sin; and who were all cut off by sudden deati 
in different places, nearly at the ‘same time, by di. 
verse means, and in a most striking anc affectin 
manner. After their death, he recollected that 
while in their prosperity, he heard his own Pious 
mother say ; ‘‘ Depend upon it, that family will come 
to an untimely end.” Respecting the father of the 
family, she said: ‘‘I remember when his mother 
lived under his roof. He used her cruelly. He 
grudged her every bit of meat she put in her mouth: 
the whole family had his spirit. Depend upon it 
God will remember them for this!’ 

—— Ellingwood’s Sermon, 

Pleasure.-—The roses of pleasure seldom las 
long enough to adorn the brow of him whé plucks 
them ; and they are the only roses which do not 
retain their sweetness after they have lost their 
beauty.— Blair. A 

Anecdote.—A little boy on being told that there was to 
be a building raised, was very anxious to go and see it.— 

And after overcoming the scruples of his parents as to 

the danger he would risk; he had leave to go. But after 

being informed by some one, they would drink rum there, 
he replied ‘ then I won’t go,”’ and no persuasion could in- 


duce him to alter his determination. Surely he was wise 
above many others.—Chr. Mir. 


2 
A CARD. 

The Boys at the House of Reformation take the liberty of 
expressing their thanks to those persons who were so kind as 
present them with such a useful collection of Books, and shall 
always feel grateful for the interest they have taken in them. 














i—— P—., ‘ 
Boston, April 3, 1829. j—- P——., } Comanittee. 
POETRY. 








From the Visitorand Telegraph. 
THE RULER’S DAUGHTER.—By a Lapy. 


Why make ye this ado and weep !—The damsel is not dead: 
but sleepeth.—Mark v. 39. 


Why weep ye o’er the peaceful couch of her who calmly sleepeth! 
Mother ! in vain your sleepless eye its mournful vigil keepeth! 
Yield not your over burden’d heart to all corroding sorrow! 
Your darling child shall bloom again, in sportive health to-morrow! 
Oh harden’d hearts and blinded eyes, why mourn the spirit resting? 
When every day of anxious life, finds some dark care molesting! 
Why weep ye o’er the faded form that silently reposes, 

When every view of onward life some thorny path discloses ? 
As ye have asked in faith and hope for some celestial token, 
That spirit must be now recall’d, that blissful rest be broken! 
Damsel ! I say; awake, arise ! once more to life returning; 

O may thy lengthen’d days be found to yield no cause for mourning! 
But safer in its narrow home, thy silent dust would slumber, 
Than to be kindled into life, some anxious years to number 3 
And safer in its home above, thy spirit would be dwelling, 
Than on the sea of life to toss when stormy waves are swelling.” 


From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
A LITTLE GIRL’S ADDRESS TO A BUTTERFLY, 
WHICH SHE SAW IN CHURCH. 
Butterfly, Butterfly, why come here ? 
This is no bower for you! 
Go zip the honey-drop sweet and clear, 
Or bathe in the morning dew. 
This is the place to think of Heaven; 
This is the place to pray; 
You have no sins to be forg&en— 
Butterfly, go away! 


I see God has touch’d you with beautiful dyes, 
And your motion is graceful and light; 

But the heart is the thing open now to his eyes; 
The heart must be pure in his sight. 

He has made us to love what is airy and gay, 
And I will not despise your bright wings ; 

But I must not be thinki 


about you to-day— 
It was given for holier things. 





